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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 30, 1833. 
COMMUNICATIONS. eight or ten will do in the hole, and produce a | An insect, called the cuf-worm is the pest of 


For the New Englard Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS, NO. XV. 
Heme requires a rich and well prepared © soil— 

pears drought well—plough deep in the fall—dung 
as for Indian corn—sow as early as the season and 
soil will adinit—sow the last year’s seed, three 
bushels to an acre. On the last of July pull that 
whieh has the flowers on it, when growing yellow 
at the top, white at the root, and the leaves are 
withered, Put it into a pond, four or five days 
when it will be rotted cnough; then spread and dry 
itin the sun. Seed hemp is not ripe till five or 
six weeks after, when the seeds turn brown ; and 
which must be combed out. 

This hemp will require almost three times as 
much watering as the first. It may be rotted and 
dressed like flax: when ten or twelve feet long it 
may be cut in the middle to make it handy for dress- 
ing. Stalks too thick for the break, may be peeled by 
hand. Hemp is a profitable crop; is liable to no 
disease, nor will any creature crop and eat it; and 
it will grow well in almost any northern climate. 


Farm. One hundred acres of land are enough 


for one—a tenth of that tillage Jand—much less 
will do near a market town—sinall farms are best 


when labor is dear—those which afford a plenty 
of good sweet grass, best fora dairy. Never over- 
stock your farm—this will prove a great loss to you 
hetter have fodder left in the spring, and lay over 
for another year—and if you feed close, the soil 
will soon become bound. 

Herps-Grass, as good and profitable as any. 
Grows well on any soil, except sandy and gravelly; 
when mixed with clover, as that decreases, this 
increases, so that the crop of grass will hold out 
for several years—cut it just before it goes out of 
blossom or a little sooner. 

Horse, a good one, high neck, full breast, 
and a lively eye—strong back, full buttocks, ribs 
reaching near to the hips, and rather large hoofs, 
—sinall horse most profitable ; but large ones best 
for the chaise and plough—horses are great eaters, 
require the best of hay and pasture—a small farm 
ean hardly keep one—if he labors all summer 
should be fed with green grass mowed, and brought 
ina basket, as he wants it—nor so much trouble 
as leading him one quarter of a mile to pasture—a 
small spot of long and thick grass will feed him, 
for by the time the whole is mowed over, you may 
begin again. In this manner cowsare fed all sum- 
mer in some places, where the soil is rich—it saves 
all their dung, and they live well with very little 
pasture, This is called sorting of eatthe—in this 
way, one acre will feed several cows. 

Inpian Corn improves by standing in the 
field so long as there is any moisture in the stalk 


or even in the cob—should be harvested by the 
first of November. When it ripens late, and is 
uncommonly green, cut it up close to the ground 


and set it up in small shocks in the field ; and it 
will ripen well, and take no damage. In a dry 
season hoe your corn in the morning and even- 
ing. Take your seed out of the middle of your 
fairest corn—plant no corns with black eyes— 


tolerable crop. 

Lames, if they cannot come at the teat, cut 
away the wool and tags—if the ewe will not own 
him, shut them up together, two or three days, in 
aclose pen. They should not be weaned till 
seven weeks old ; and then have the best of pas- 
ture. 

Lanps worn out by tillage, may be reeruited by 
seven ar eight years pasturing, only ploughing 
and sowing clover, to be fed, not mowed off, Or 
you may turn up ihe fresh sward, dung it and 
plant potatoes the first year—Indian-corn, well 
dunged the second year—lay it down to clover 
the third year, for two years, plant potatoes the 
fourth year—flax and corn the fifth year—and 
It is not judicious to take two crops 


ra 
=? 


then clover, 
of Indian-corn, following each other, 

Mares for breeding, should be strong, high 
spirited, well shaped, and of a good color—not 
breed before they are seven years old—go to the 
horse in the latter part of June. When with foal, 
housed early in the fall; fed well till they foal, 
and not used for three months before 
that time. They go eleven months, and as many 
days over that time, as the mare is years old. 

Merapows must not fed late in the fall nor 
early in the spring. Poor water-grass should be 
cut rather before it is grown to its full length, it 
may be cut a second time. 


two or 


be 





A DISCOURSE 

Delivered before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, on 

the Celebration of its fourth Anniversary, October 3, 1832, 
By Tuapprus Witiiam Harris, M. D. 
[Continued from page 221.] 

Tue lettuce and cabbage, in common with 
almost every plant, are subject to the attack of their 
peculiar aphides, or plant-lice. The fecundity of 
these insects surpasses that of any known animal ; 
for Réaumur has proved, that, in five generations, 
one individual may become the progenitor of near- 
ly six billions of descendants ; and many generations 


succeed each other in a single season. What is 
still more singular in regard to these insects ts 


their mode of increase. The first brood is hateh- 
ed in the spring from eggs laid in the preceding 
autumn, but all the other broods during sumuiner 
Aphides, in all their stages 
They are furnish- 


are produced alive.* 
are active, and live by suction. 
ed with a tubular mouth or proboscis, with which 
they pierce the leaves, buds, and annual stems of 
plants, injuring and even poisoning them by their 
numerous punctures, and exhausting them by ab- 
stracting the sap for their own nourishment. —Dit- 
ferent methods of destroying plant-lice have been 
suggested, all of which may undoubtedly be use- 
ful. The preference, in my opinion, is to be giv- 
eu to strong soap-suds, or to a mixture of that with 
tobacco-water, thrown warm upon the infested 
plants, which afterwards should be thoroughly 
drenched with pure water, if their leaves are to be 
used as food. It is said that hot water may be 
employed with perfect safety and success to des- 
troy these noxious insects, wherever they exist. 





*For some other particulars a paper, by the author, may be 





put twenty loads of dung on one acre, if spread— 





consulted in “ ‘The New England Farmer,” Vol. V1. p. 593. 





the cabbage yard. It is a naked caterpillar, the 
larva of a moth or .Voctua, so named from its noe- 
turnal habits. It passes the first two states of its 


| 


| state, flies only 





existence in the lasty or moth 
In the night, also, 
the caterpillar issues from its retreat, and attacks 
In the 
morning the enemy may usually be discovered an 
inch or two beneath the surface of the soil, imme- 
Rolling 
the roots and stems of the plants in ashesor ground 
plaster before transplanting, as well as surround- 


earth, and 
by night. 


and eats off the young cabbage at its root. 


diately about the roots of the cabbage. 


ing them with paper cylinders, has proved a pre- 
servative against the cut-worm. 

England enjoy an immunity 
from insect assailants, but with us they are de- 
prived of this privilege. Besides the minute black 
Haltica or jumping beetle, which is so injurious 
to it immediately after the expansion of its seed- 
leaves, the well-known cucumber-fly,* a little beetle, 
striped with black and yellow, devours its leaves 


Cucumbers in 


in the spring and summer, but is particularly ob- 
The 
metamorphoses of this inseet have not yet been 
traced, but I have reason for believing that they 
take place in the earth, Varieus have 
been tried to protect the vines, and to destroy the 
insects upon them, Dr, Barton} says, that “ noth- 
ing has been found so beneficial as a mixture of 
tobacco and red pepper sprinkled over the vines.” 
Some have advised watering them with a solution 
of one ounce of Glauber’s salts in a quart of 
, in “The New England Far- 
mer,” applies ground plaster; asecond, slacked 
lime; and a third extols the use of charcoal dust. 
protect their young with millinet 
stretched upon small frames; and others stick in 
the ground at night torches of pine knots, or 
splinters of tar-barrels, to attract and consume the 


noxious in the early part of the season. 


means 


water. One writer 


Some vines 


insects, 

The squash, pumpkin, and melon vines are oe- 
casionally attacked by these insects, but not to so 
great an extent as the cucumber. ‘They are, how- 
ever, more infested by some other noxious insects, 
Among these the most redoubtable is the large 
squash-bug already noticed. This insect conceals 
itself on the approach of winter in any crevice 
which will afford it shelter, and remains torpid 
until the eusuing spring, when it issues from its 
winter-quarters, and deposits its eggs in clusters 
beneath the leaves of the vine, These ought daily 
to be sought for and crushed. Whatever contri- 
butes to bring forward the plants rapidly, and to 
promote the vigor and luxuriance of their foliage, 
renders them less liable to suffer by the exhausting 
punetures of the young bugs. Water drained from 
a cow-yard and similar preparations have, ‘with 
this intent, been applied with benefit. 

During the monthof August the squash and 
other cucurbitaceous vines are frequently found 
to die suddenly down to the reot. The cause of 
this premature decay is a little whitish worm or 
caterpillar, which begins its operations near the 
eround, perforates the stem and devours the inte- 





F. 
t Fragments of the Natural History of Pennsylvania. 
Tables, p. 4 


* Galeruca wmittata,. 
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rior. It afterwards enters the soil, forms a cocoon | and pears ;—the saw-fly, an imported 


of a coarse, silky substance, covered with particles 
of earth, changes to a clirysalis, and comes forth 
the next summer a perfect insect. The inseet 
thus disclosed, is nearly related to the peach-tree 
Ithas been 


oJ 


borer, and belongs to the same genus. 
deseribed* by the name of .Lg« ria Cucurbite, whe 
trivial name indicating the family of plants on 
which the larva feeds. It is conspicuous for its or- 
ange-colored body, spotted with black, and its 
hind legs fringed with long orange-colored and 
From the tenth of July till the mid- 
hovering over the 


black hairs. 
dle of August I have seen it 
vines, and occasionally alighting upon them close 
to the roots to deposit its From what is 


eges. 
known of its habits, periods, and place of attack, 
it is probable that smearing the vine around the 
roots with blubber, repeatedly, during the month 
of July, may repel the invader, 

So far as my own observations extended, the 
annual and perennial flowers that) embellish our 
parterres and pleasure-grounds seem less exposed 
to insect depredations, than the produce of the 
kitchen-garden. One of our greatest favorites, the 
rose, often has its foliage sheared by the Jeat-cut- 
ter hee, which uses the scalloped fragments in the 
That 


receives its 


fabrication of its patel-work nest. general 


despoiler, the rose-bug, which name 
from its tondness tor the petals of the rose, will be 
noticed in another place. For the 
ofthe Aphides that infest this and other plants, in 
the garden, the parlor, or the green-house fumi- 


extermination 


gations and decoctions of tobacco, or solutions of 


soap, may be used with advantage, as already 
recommended, 

Hfoused plants are considerably injured by an 
oval bark-louse, the Coceus Hesperidum of Linnw- 
us, Which has been introdueed from abroad. ft 
fooks like an inanimate scale adhering to the plant 
and is furnished with a proboscis beneath the 
breast, through which it draws the sap and de- 
prives the plant of no inconsiderable portion of its 
nutriment. By plereing them with a pin they can 
be made to quit their hold in the early stages of 
their life; but later they become immovably fixed, 
the males in order to undergo their last metamor- 
phosis, and the females for the purpose of deposit- 
The body then hardens and be- 
comes a shell, under which these operations take 
place. Subsequently the males, which are very 
small, and furnished with wings, issue baekwards 
froin their shells; but the females perish without 


ing thew eggs, 


acquiring wings, leaving beneath them the eggs, 
which their lifeless bodies shelter till they are 
hatched. Another foreign bark-louse, called the 
mealy-bug, is naturalized in our green-houses where 
it does much injury. It is the Coceus Mdonidum, 
and is at once distinguished from the former by 
the white dust with which it is covered, and by 
the cottony substance with which it envelopes its 
eggs. Bark-lice of every kind may be destroyed by 
the application of a ley of ashes 
potash. 

An infinite number of noxious insects invade 
our fruit-bearing trees and shrubs, It will be pos- 
sible to notice buta few of them, Passing by, 
therefore, the minute bugs which revel upon the 
juices of the raspberry aud strawberry, and make 
themselves known only by their abominable odor 
when crushed ;—the ants, wasps, and flies which 
unite to rob us of our ripe grapes, cherries, peaches 


’ 





* New England Farmer, Vol. VII. p. 33. 


ora solution of 


msect, 





Perhaps some of our readers might be edified 


| whose gregarious larvee devour the leaves of the | by a sight of such an account at any rate, if it 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 








vooseberry ;—the -Egeria,* also a foreigner, which 
in the caterpillar state, perforates the stems of 
the curraut-bush ;—the musele-shaped bark-louse 
which adheres to the limbs, and the moth whose 
caterpillar lives in the fruit, of the apple-tree, both 
apparently introduced from abroad ;—passing by 
these, and a host besides, we must advert only to 
some of the insects, whose threatened, repeated, 
or extensive ravages render them peculiarly, obuox- 
ious to the lover of wood fruit. 


From a period of high antiquity, the culture of 
the grape has occupied the attention of civilized | 


man. In regions favorable to its growth, it forms 
avery considerable portion of the daily 
the injrabitants ; to the well it is one of the most 
wholesome and nourishing of fruits, and to the 
sick and feeble the and 


As a staple commodity it isan important source of 


most Innocent grateful. 
national wealth and happiness, affording employ- 
ment and support to a great population engaged 
iu its cultivation and in the manufacture and ex- 
The 
which prey upon this noble plant, have always 
been viewed with great solicitude, and, at times, 
individual efforts 
have been their destruction. In our 
own country, Where the foreign vine is now suc- 
cessfully cultivated, and the native sorts have 
already been brought to yield a profitable vintage, 


portation ofits valuable products, insects 


, 


the most vigorous and united 


made for 


some progress has been made in devising and put- 
ting into execution the means of limiting the 
The more perfect our knowledge 
of these insects, and the more general and united 
our pursuit of them, the greater will be the sue- 
cess that will crown our efforts. 


rayv- 


ages Of mscets. 


[To be continued. ] 





Tur Committee of the Massachusetis Hortieul- 
tural Society, on the products of the kitchen gar- 


den, make the following report, as the result of 


their examinations of the few truly fine vegeta- 
bles offered for premium the past unpropitious 
scecason, 


To Mr Leman, of Watertown, for the best 


Forced Cucumbers, $2,00 
To N. Davenport, of Milton, for the best 
Marly Dutch Turnips, =2,00 


To Ricnarp Warp, of Roxbury, for the best 
Lina Beans, ¥2,00 
To Capt. Danten Cuanpier, of Lexington, for 
aspecimen of the Seymetar Pea, from Scotland, 
being a new variety, rather earlier than the com- 
mon Marrowfat, quite as prolific, and of a more 
dwarf liabit, so as to answer well without stick- 
ing, a gratuity of =2,00 
For the Committee, J. B. 





From the Farmer’s Chronicle. 
FENCES, 

Ir is a most erring policy, that induced farmers 
under the name and notion of economy, to inclose 
their grounds with temporary and defective fen- 
It is in truth the very worst of economy, or 
rather, the very reverse of economy. It would be 
well for those who feel inclined to negligence, or 
to be governed by the ‘do-for-the-preseut” doe- 
trine, to open an account of debt and credit with 
their fences for a few years: and if that should not 
cure them, they might be given up as incurable, 


ces, 





* LE geria tipuliformis. F, 


food of 


| 
| 
| 
| 





}should not happen to suit their own experience, it 


nay give them some idea of this sort ef Book-keep- 
ing: and here it is. 

“Cornfield FENCE Dr. 

To corn destroyed by horses, cattle and hogs at 
different times, supposed 100 bushels, say $25. 

To time Jost in stopping hog-holes, repairing 
fences and mending water-gaps say six days, in 
harvest—s5. 

To wounding one of the plough horses, in 
breaking over the fenee, by which his services 
were lost for 10 days when they were most want- 
ed, say, =). 

To price of a hog of my neighbor Hodge, for 
which I had to pay, having dogged it in my corn- 
field, so that it died, $3. 

To time Jost in attending a Jaw suit, about said 
hog, and costs of suit, 5. 

‘To loss of a valuable Dog which 1] supposed 
Hodge had killed, in revenge for the killing of his 
hog by said dog, but which fF could not prove, $5. 

‘To perpetual loss of Hodge’s friendship, whieh 
had been steadfast for twenty years amount 
not known, 

To the spoiling of my young horses, Smitli’s 
eattle and Hodge’s hogs, so that [ shall never bi 
able to fence them out effectually hereatter—loss 
not known. 

To keeping me in bad humor, fretted and crab- 
bed nearly all summer,—damage incalculable. 

Total, exclusive of the three last items, £48.00 
Credit, 

By 500 rails, the number wanting to make 
the fenee good: but which as they must be fin- 
ished next spring, are only saved for one year, so 
that the interest on their cost is the only saving— 
cost ¥10—interest at 10 per cent, is 81. 00. 

By labor which would have been required to 
put the fenee in good condition ; say $10 at most, 
but which having still to be done, is only entitled 
to a credit to the amount of interest as in the 
1. 00 
S2. 00 

Balance against bad fences S46. 00 

And the said debtor (bad fences) being utterly 
insolvent, the whole amount is irreparably lost: 
except, that it has taught a lesson which 
SYLVESTER 

What came to pass in the 
Sloven, has happened to many others and will 
continue to happen, until proper attention shall be 
paid to what should be a farmer’s first coneern, 


former case 
Total 


may be 
SLOVEN. 


case of 


useful hereaiter. 


neighbor 


good enclosures. Nothing can be more unbearably 
provoking, than after having toiled all the season 
to raise a good crop, then to have the whole de- 
stroyed in a single night. 

But besides the security and actual gain of good 
fences, nothing more than this contributes to the 
neatness and good appearance ofa farm, and with- 
out this it is impossible to do away a_ repulsive 
and condemning aspect of a slovenliness which 
indicates any thing rather than good hushandry. 

Bat if he is censurable, who neglects the enclo- 
sures about his fields, meadows and pasture grounds 
what shall we say of him whose very garden—a 
spot which should ofall others be sacred and secure 
is constantly *“profaned by vandal swine,” and sut- 
fered to be trodden down by the * beasts of the 
field?” If he attempt his defence by saying 
ihere is nothing in his garden worth protecting we 
say this too is his fault, and no less a one than 
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the other. It is like making drunkenness excuse | numerable cases of protracted suffering, where | tion, fromthe faeility with whieh the water can be 
| hitherto the patient has been considered in a great} moyved—a circumstance whieh will prove highly 


theft. 
by the way, the subject of neatness, taste and | . bs . 
by apliete 5, J ae ; | Measure beyond the power of the physician. i vrateful to those who have been lone confined in 
utility in family gardens, deserves a fuller notice, ; 
and shall ere long have a full chapter. In the 
mean time let us improve the leisure of this win- | M€t:—A trough, six feet long, two feet six (or nine 


The bed is constructed in the following man-|} bed. 
| ee en 
|. CURING HAMS. 
ter in preparing to make all our enelosures  sub-} inches broad, and one foot deep, is filled the depth | ‘Tur best way of curing hams that we know of 
: . . ' |. 7 . . 
stantial and secure before the vernal planting | of six or seven inches with wat r, and a sheet of | 8, 88 soon as they are separated from the body of 
; al : ; . , ; he animal iar aati gllnial a rire’ 
comes about. water proof India rubber cloth placed upon it. [tis the animal, th y are to be closely | au ked in 
- . A ‘ d clean, common sized barrel; and to a full barrel, 
TEMPERANCE IN THE NAVY. | fixed and firmly cemented at the upper part of the |. das ihn ‘tir id l » elell is ae 
add a@ puchit NV dissolving eight quarts ol Aver- 


Turn following letter from the Secretary of the | trough, being of such a size as to hang down pool salt and four ounces of saltpetre, in a sufli- 





; _ oe Sana - panea ae Pig ee . oe : : , ‘ . 
Navy to the ¢ orres jon “ty Seer tary ot “ Ma | loosely in the inside, and floating on the surface | cient quantity of rain or brook water, to cover the 
sacipusetts society for the Suppression oft Tnte thi- | e : , . “- 3 . - 
ACIMISE ( eet afl DP} “ » 8 the “lof the water, which admits therefore of the most Whole, In this situation they are to remain until 
perance, contains information which Will be miter- removed to. the smoke-house, which should be 


pee ERR gee Se ee | perfect freedom of motion. A light hair mattrass | |. ; a ‘ 
esting to the friends of the Soci ty. from cisht to twelve weeks. The smoking pro- 


y ° ‘2 | is lace peo me water pr “clo ‘ \ | 
NVewy Department, [2th June, 1932. ty — — the water proot cl th, — whieh cess is to be conducted altogether with the wood 


, Min: > rece] rd] > ies “Mr il wo oan : . “1 . , . . 
Dear Sin:—lI have received two copies Of Mr.) the pillow and bed clothes are to be laid. When) of the su ar maple, or hickory, the former prefer- 
Vi. | .? 


=) an’s able “ess 6s ‘fore e Massachu- ! - . . , . A ’ ’ 
Sullivan’s able Addi before th lassachu- | the patient rests upon it, he at once experienc < | red. And when sufficiently smoked. those that 


5 ah . 3 : : I 

setts Society for the Suppression of Tntemper- ; ’ , a . ; 

. = \ : " ; 7 om, + me? ' ‘ ithe surpassing softness of the hydrostatic bed; he | @’e mitende d for imimediate use, may be hung up 
mice t { a \ cee ot al der . ° ul 

nce. nit f find a friendly notice of an ordet in a dark garret, or if the weather is cool, in the 


-s plac antiga he same conditi - 
i; . - fis placed nearly in the same condition as when 

ir this ‘omar e > s ly *t 7 1 * =I "it | ] - ' . -~ . 
ron this department on the subjeet of the spit saree soe ‘en Mitilcais rt ail cellar; as freezing, particularly, if often repeated is 
part of the rations, ¢ i , pendix, ¢ te | Foating in water, the fluid support beg prevented a ; ; 
part of the rations, and in the Appendix, a vo | 1} J very injurious, Those that are intended for sum- 
aif shewivn ee a wees * anthine hin wever. by the neculiar man- ~ 
{thanks to myself by the Society. | from touching him, however, by the peculiar man-| jer use, are to be well whitewashed with lime, 


\ y me “ous whee sar ental | ' a : 

low me, through you, to make my acknowl-| ner in whieh it is sealed hermetically, as it were | and when dry wrapped in paper and packed away 

" . « . . ’ ng . . 

igements t an » Society for these . , . | neve ; 

lgements to both him and the Se ‘* y tort within the water proof cloth, and by the interven- |! ew dry fouse-ashes, and then set in a cool 
asure to state |. , t] 

rs » | ine mattrass. place in the cellar, Particular care is requisite to 


prevent its becoming heated too much while in 


kind civilities. It gives me great 


Pa 


hean Squad | 


| 
that the Pacifie, as well as Mediterr: 
| the stoke-house, as this is very destructive to. its 


i 
ron, has almost entirely abandoned the use of ar-| A lady, who had sufiered much from prema- | 
; ; ! 
irits. ¢ he subse nti “ovelne ee me roma ¢ bination ¢ sucees- , 
dent spirits, and that the subsequent improvement | ture confinement, frouia combination and suces fine flavor.—Southern Paper. 


» health and conduct among the erew of the | sion of low fever, jaundice, &ec. and whose back 


‘ ee ‘ a a ies . - — 
lormer squadron has become a top of remark YY |} had slouehed (mortified) in several places, Was at ARTIFICIAL HUMAN BARS, 
The sehoon- | | 


hoth the surgeons and other oflicers, ; aT , 
length so much exhausted in consequence of the 


‘ ; Never say a word about Yankee Ingenuity 
os Repent stot ener? eae ane oven |Jatter, that she was considered in the most imimi- after this, Wooden nutmegs, wooden pumpkin- 
ifnot all of her men seleeted with a view toa fur- ; a : seeds, wooden axes, wooden hams, avaunt. We 
ther and full experiment on this interesting sub- | ment danger; she generally fainted when the iain: @ Malis: ctints tes eee dilet wily te Gt ie 
ject; and by perseverance in holding out induee-| wounds in her back were dressed, ayd was pass-| wile of our eastern ‘artists’—no one more nor 
ents, * a voluntary abandonment of the use of ing days and nights in uninterrupted suffering, as| less than Dr. Seudder, the Oculist, the same who 


lail Is "lIS he wste ft lite { ( e fre- . . . . : . | 
daily pol at I urn { _ W a of lite, i mn - the pressure even olan air pillow had occasioned | is 80 ce lebrated in inserting artificial human eyes 
queney and severity of punishments, with notonly - : —nand | , . one e ven venius 
, os | “ee _ ws | mortification. Dr. Arnott reflected * that the sup- and by the bye, one whose inventive genius 
be lessened, buta great moral revolution will in| ; ; : 3 will. when put on the test. effect almost any thing 
time be permanently established among a class of | POT ¢ f water to a floating body is so universally —hut to the point Dr. Scudder has recently sue- 
men, Who have hitherto been to often considered | diilused that every thousandth part of an inch Of) weeded in making an artificial Ear, and to give to 


wreelaimable, Respectiully yours, the inferior suriaee has as it were its own separate | our readers an idea of it, we subjoin the following 


Levi Wooppery, liquid pillar, and no one part bears the load of its description :—A mould of a real ear is made of 
) A — ‘or Gace of the Mass le re : 
Rev. Hos EA Hinprern, Cor, Sec. of thie oo " eee a pe see ee ee ee Plaster of Paris, in which is cast an artifie ial one of 
Society for the Sup, of Tntemp., Boston, Mass. , fluid Guim Elastic or India Rubber, which by ex- 


ly thus supported, ordered a bed to be made on 





posure to the air becomes of the proper consisten- 
ITEMS OF ECONOMY, ARTS, &c. [this plan, and the patient placed init, She was/ey Phe ear is fustened on by a spring passing 


Preserved Ice. One of our exchange papers, | instantly relieved in a remarkable degree, and en-| over the lead, under the hair, and the place of 


and we cannot say which, having inadvertently | joyed a long and tranquil sleep—awoke retreshed, | Joiture is not easily seen, irticularly ifthe wear- 
cut out the paragraph, without noting the tile of | She passed the next night much better than usual, | CT be bl ing ( with a g aly pair of whiskers, 
the paper in which 3 as pri 1.) informs that | aud on the following day her physician found that Phe artificial ear is then naeetined bo utes tie een 
i@ paper in Which it was printed,) mforms tha ns 7 er ee plexion of the wearer, and ts of the same elasticity 
“Any body may have an ice-house without ex-| the sores had assumed a healthy appearance; the | 2 die peal ear. On the whole it is very ingeni 


pense, by heaping a large cone of well pounded | healing from that time went on rapidly, and no}! ous, and no one but Dr. Seudder would ever have 


thought of such a thing. Gentlemen who lave 


ice or snow in the winter, and causing it to be | new sloughs were formed.” 
P . . ° . many J . s ¥ eeorg Y; rr crouse {° gee have both de- 
thatehed with barley straw about twice the thick- | Phe hydrostatie bed will be useful, not merely been ropped or gouged aan os ‘ : 
. . fe J : ' . ficiencies remedied, by applying to the Doctor, 
ness usually laid upon a stack of oats. In this!in extreme eases, such as the above, but also in : : Fo : : ld 
: | who we verily believe will yet undertake to buile 


Way lee may be preserved for three years, \ pevery instanee, where there is restlessness or want on artiGcial man. The case we mention of the 


hetter way still might be to pack ice in a cellar in| of sleep, from the irksome feeling communicated | artificial ear is the third Dr. S. has fitted —V. ¥. 
: E . - : > ¥ r 
a wooden vessel and surround it with chaff, straw, | by the inequality of pressure which is necessarily | .ddvocate. 





or other non-conductor of heat. perceived in every common bed, and to which the ; . : 
‘ Secession. Sir, said a distinguished practical 


Hydrostatic Bed. This is said in Dr. .Arnott’s body becomes so remarkably sensible when fatigued nan “a State has no more right to secede trom the 
Elements of Physies to be one of those happy in- | er enfeebled or when suflering from disease, Union than a stave has to secede from a cask.”— 
The sensation, which is experienced by a person | This Mr. Editor seems to me a very vood illustra- 
ition of the good for-nothingness of the doctrine of 


A . “ai : lt cath : isuni and | beg you will lay 
pleasing. It is easy to change the position with at | nullification and disunion, 7 y 


ventions that have sprung from the practical appli- 


cation of science to the wants of life. It not only | reclining on a hydrostatic bed, is uncommonly 


delights us by its ingenious novelty and great sim- " hy 
ghts us by its ingenious 1 y and gi it before your numerous readers, for further spee- 


very feeble effort. The patient can always take ¢ 


Plicity, but commands a still deeper interest when ulation and notice.—V. ¥. Standard. 


we ¢onsider the relief which it will afford in in-j little exercise at pleasure with the slightest exer- Tom Corrin, 
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Tne following is from avery useful little work, 
lately published by Carey & Hart, Philadelphia ; 
Carter & Hendee, Boston, and other booksellers, 
entitled T'he Complete Cattle Keeper, or Farmer's 
and Grazier’s Guide, &c. By B. Lawrence. 


Of the proper treatment and food of neat cattle 
generally, and of cows in particular. 


Tne profit and advantage that are to be derived 
from the keeping of neat cattle, or from the pro- 
duce of the dairy, depend greatly on their treatment 
and management. Soil has a sensible effect on 
the quality of the pasturage, and this also operates 
similarly on the animals which graze thereon, In 
Exeter, the butter is excellent, but the cheese the 
worst in the kingdom ; while in Somersetshire the 
reverse is the case ;—the cheese there manufactured 
is of a very superior quality while the butter is 
uniformly indifferent or bad. ‘The richness 
the butter made in Scotland, is generally attributed 
to the cows feeding upon the sweet and short 
pasture in the glens; the soils of other parts of the 
kingdom have also a similar effect on the animals 
fed thereon ; but generally speaking, old pastures 
are the best ; new laid ones being often productive 
of disease. 

In natural pastures, there is usually a sufficient 
variety of good herbage ; and if the animal be al- 
lowed to rove about, it will select such only as 
instinct points out to be proper or agreeable to its 


palate; and in doing this uses such a degree of 


exercise as is conducive to health and perfect diges- 
tion. ‘This is almost invariably the case where the 
animals are inured to the soil and climate ; but 
when the farmer or dairyman is obliged to have 
recourse to artificial food and confinement, the 
animal becomes essentially different: an unlim- 
ited quantity of food is a temptation which few 
animals can withstand ; and when it is not ac- 
companied with a due portion of exercise often 
proves of bad, if not of fatal consequences, It is 
a fact, equally applicable to the brute, as it is dis- 
graceful to the human being, that where the inor- 
dinate appetite for food is indulged, an inelination 
or sensation of thirst, is invariably felt; and that 
by freely indulging in either extreme, a capability 
for extension of appetite is ingendered, which soon 
paralyzes the powers of the digestive system, and 
produces a train of disorders injurious to the 
whole animal economy in their existence, and 
totally destructive in their effects. 

When neat cattle, but particularly cows, are 
brought from a distant county to the farm or 
dairy, they will require particular care and atten- 
tion until accustomed to the soil, food, and other 
local circumstances connected with their new 
residence. If they have travelled far, they should 
at first be put into the stable, or cow-house, and 
allowed a large quantity of litter, but must be 
taken out of the stable several times a day, for the 
benefit of fresh air. They should also be well 
rubbed aud brushed all over the body, particularly 
about the joints; and if they seem fatigued, their 
legs may be rolled in bandages kept wet with 
warm water, in which a little vinegar has been 
mixed. 

They must not be put too quickly upon any 
particularly diet; but gradually inured to that 
system of feeding which it is intended they shall 
follow. At first, food that is easy of digestion, 
is decidedly the best; and if cooked, it will be 


of 





better still. ‘Too much must not be given at any 
one time; Jet them have it in small quantities, and 
frequently. The water which they drink should 
at first have the raw chill taken off, and a little 
bran or meal may be put into it, together with a 
sinall quantity of salt. 

If either of the cows should be near calving, 
let her be bled, but not too profusely; this will 
render her calving more easy, and less liable to 
accident. 

The most healthy stables are those which are 
open to the east, or have an eastern aspect, and 
are built on a dry and elevated situation, It isa 
common practice to build them too close ; and it 
is an equally erroneous opinion, that cold is in- 
jurious to cows, or that they should be carefully 


guarded against it: this opinion is productive of 


many of the worst disorders with which they are 
afflicted. The cow-house is, in general, not only 
very low, and with narrow openings, but it is also 
shut up closely as possible, if the weather happen 
to be a little severer than usual. A more per- 
nicious or more fatal practice can scarcely be con- 
ceived. Experience has proved that cows kept 
in the open air, without the slightest shelter, suf- 
fer but little inconvenience, except in damp or 
wet weather; it is better, no doubt, to keep them 
in a more sheltered situation; BUT THE STABLE 
SHOULD NEVER BE COMPLETELY CLOSED UP, HOW- 
EVER COLD THE WEATHER MAY BE, although it is 
desirable that strong draughts of cold or damp air 
should be guarded against, especially in winter. 
It may be held asa general rule, that the stable is 
too close, when, on entering, the breath is afiected, 
or any smell of urine can be perceived, 

If it be important to keep cow-houses or cattle- 
stables well ventilated, it is no less so to keep 
them clean. Dung, if left therein, soon renders 
the air unwholesome, and engenders a 
putrid disorders. Cows in a stable should not be 
too close—a square space of six feet each way 
should be allowed to each cow. Two or three 
ventilators near the ground on the north side, af- 


fords, at a trifling expense, an exceflent way of 


renewing or sweetening the air in stables in the 
summer time: and on the south side, in winter, 
without occasioning draughts: and these may be 
shut when necessary, either by means of straw or 
otherwise. The ground of the cow-house should 
be of brick work or stone; with the sides elevated 
just sufficient to cause it to drain towards the mid- 


dle, where there should be a gutter, to carry off 


the urine and excrement, and convey them into a 
water-tight tank, or at all events, into a large cov- 
ered hole on the outside; and by no means, as is 
too frequently the case, into an open ditch, on the 
outside, By these simple means, the animais, 
and their habitations may always be kept clean 
and sweet. 





From the Albany Argus. 
HINTS TO FARMERS. NO. II. 

Socrery is made up of ditlerent classes, each 
possessing an identity of habits and interests, dis- 
tinct, yet not incompatible with each other ; and 
all covtributing, when properly regulated, to make 
up a harmonious whole. Yet it is essential to the 
preservation of this harmony, that each, while it 
claims and maintains its own, should respect the 
rights and interests of the others. Of these classes 
the agricultural far exceeds, in numbers, the ag- 
gregate of all the rest. This, consequently, wields 


the giant power, and is amenable to posterity for 


train of 


its discreet exercise. History does not record an 
instance of the political power of a state being su 
emphatically in the hands of its agricultural popu- 
lation, as it is in this country; nor does it afford 
us an example of an agricultural population so well 
qualified, by its intelligence and the tenure of pro- 
perty, to protect and preserve the liberties entrusted 
to its charge. The fee of nearly all the lands on 
the old continent, belongs to the privileged orders, 
or to the mercantile and professional classes ;* who 
there, also, wield the political power of the culti- 
vators,—the farmers are mere tenants, and conse- 
quently in a measure dependents, of the higher 
orders, Here the reverse is happily the case: our 
cultivators are the lords of the soil, and the depos- 
itaries of political power. The spectacle which 
our country exhibits is one of momentous concern 
to the interests of humanity ; and the eyes of the 
world are fixed with intense interest upon th 
novel experiment we are making in civil govern- 
ment. Under the high responsibilities which these 
considerations present, it is wise to look ahead, 
and scrupulously to guard against every innova- 
tion which may impair the purity of the govern- 
ment, or poison the fountains of its power. 

The dangers most to be apprehended, are likely 
either to grow out of the wealth and prodigality 
incident to our prosperity—to arise from the en- 
croachments of ambition,—or to result from the 
want of intelligence and vigilance in the people. 
The suitable precautions against these dangers, are, 
first, an unyielding determination to preserve simn- 
plicity and economy in the administration of the 
government. 2. A fair representation, in our 
councils, and at all times, of the great agricultural 
interest; and 3, the more general diffusion of 
knowledge among this class, to qualify them to 
fulfil the high trusts committed to their charge. 

In no class are the moral and social duties of 
life more strongly enforced by example, than in 
the agricultural. Their frugal habits, unremitting 
industry, and unassuming pretensions,—their at- 
tachments to their avocations and their homes, 
and the experience of the past, all forbid the ap- 
prehension of danger from their use’ or abuse of 
power. But we must discredit the unerring testi- 
mony of history, ere we can award a like excul- 
pation to all the other employments of society. 
Commercial and professional wealth, and the ex- 
travagance and profligacy which they are apt te 
generate, have a strong tendency to impair the 
purity of our democratic habits and institutions. 
No exclusively commercial State has ever long 
withstood their corroding influence. Even Eng- 
land, whose wealth, commerce and arts are so 
often held up for our admiration, presents rather 
a beacon than an example for our imitation. She 
exhibits a melancholy picture of gorgeous misery: 
of wasteful extravagance and pinching want. One- 
seventh of her population are paupers ; and the 
labors of four-fifths of the residue go to support 
the remaining fraction in luxurious idleness, It is 
to the intelligence and firmness of the farmers, that 
we are to look for a counterbalance to this baleful 
influence among ourselves. Nor should we lose 
sight of the maxim which teaches, that it is easier 
to prevent, than to cure an eyil—easier to extill- 
guish the lamp, than to overcome the fire, after It 
has enveloped our dwelling in flames. B. 


———e 








* There are but 20,000 landholders in England, setting aside 
the clergy and corporations ; and, 1 believe, 16,800,000 inhabit 
ants, 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
CULTIVATION OF THE WILLOW. 

LIttce attention has been paid to the cultiva- 
tion of this genus of trees and shrubs in this coun- 
try, farther than for shade, and perhaps, in some 
instances, they have been set on the banks of 
streams and dikes, to secure them from being worn 
away by the force of the water. By studying the 
different varieties of this family of plants, it will 
be found that many of them are of consequence as 
connected with the arts, We import yearly into 
the United States, articles manufactured ftom the 
willow to a large amount, most of which is done 
by that class of laborers for whom we have not at 
all times sufficient employment, or not of that 
kind which gives as great a profit as the manufaec- 
ture of different kinds of willow ware would. ‘To 
render each variety of soil, whatever be the loca- 
tion, productive of the greatest net profit, should 
be the constant aim of every farmer, who feels 
that love of country, blended with a wish for the 
welfare of every individual in it, which we hope, 
characterizes every reader of our paper. In al- 
most every neighborhood in our country, there 
are particular places which appear to be peculiar- 
ly adapted to the cultivation of willows: in short, 
there are but few in which they may not be seen 
already growing in greater or lesser quantities. 
Although among those that are found thus grow- 
ing upon the banks of small streams, or in low 
marshy places, few of them are suitable for that 
kind of manufacture which we have alluded to, 
yet, as the habits of most of this genus are the 
same, it goes to prove that where less valuable va- 
rieties spring up spontaneously, the more valuable 
ones would flourish were they once introduced. 
Of all the varieties of trees and shrubs natural to 
our climate, none are more easily propagated than 
the willow, as cuttings of all lengths from a few 
inches to ten or fifteen feet, when placed in a fa- 
vorable situation, readily strike root and grow, 
often making shoots of considerable length the first 
season. When willows are once established, they 
will continue to produce young shoots from the 
crown each year for a great length of time, with- 
out apparent injury to the roots, although they are 
cutaway annually during the winter. ‘The manu- 
facture of what is generally called willow ware, as 


cradles, market and work baskets, the covering of 


many glass vessels, &c. is peculiarly calculated 
for, and is performed mostly in England, by that 
class of people who are collected in poor houses, 
asylums, and such places where females and chil- 
dren constitute a great proportion of their num- 
bers; and we recollect having visited a_ blind 
asylum, where many of the inmates were engaged 
in this kind of manufacture, and were surprised 
at the accuracy and neatness with which they 
performed it. 

Now, our particular object at this time, in in- 


troducing this subject, is to call the attention of 


our supervisors, and others having charge of pris- 
ons, poor houses, asylums and houses of refuge, 
to it, as a means of giving profitable employment 
to such inmates as may enable them not only to 
support themselves, but to assist in defraying the 
expenses of building such establishments. The 
employment is such as the most delicate constitu- 
tions may engage in with safety, and nothing has 
been discovered attending it which has been deem- 
ed unhealthy. If our farmers would give this 
subject a little attention, our country might be ma- 

~ "~ benefitted by it, even if no more ground 





was appropriated to the growth of willows than is 
now permitted to be covered by them. In select- 
ing varieties for cultivation, respeet should be had 
to the use to which they are to be applied, as no 
one variety will be found suitable for all purposes. 
Those intended for the frames of larger work, 
should be such as not only grow long but their 
thickness or diameter should be consulted—while 
those for small articles should have length and 
elasticity, with the least possible thickness. Three 
or four varieties, well selected, will be found suf- 
ficient for stocking most grounds, and the varia- 
tions of their shoots will be found sufficient for all 
the common purposes to which they are applied. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
CANADA THISTLES---POTATOES. 

I nave read with attention and interest all the 
numbers and articles published in the Farmer on 
the subject of Canada thistles, butam not yet ful- 
ly satisfied with the mode proposed by any one of 
the writers to destroy them ; not but that I believe 
any one of the methods proposed would destroy 
them if put into thorough practice ; indeed I know 
something from experience on the subject: I once 
stocked down about ten acres to timothy, which, 
to my great sorrow, the following season, I found 
must have contained thistle seed, for my field was 
well sprinkled over with them. I turned the field 
to pasture—mowed them twice a year, (always en- 
deavoring to do it just before a rain,) for three 
years, which destroyed them root and branch. 1 
have since, as I have been clearing new land, found 
small patches of them, say a hundred or two of 
plants in a patch, which I have destroyed forth- 
with by cutting off near the surface of the ground 
with my knife, and by applying a moderate dose 
of old beef or pork brine, out of an old coffee pot; 
like my friend Bradley, (1 claim every person as 
my friend who is an enemy to Canada thistles, let 
his politics be what they will,) I failed onee in 
one of the most formidable patches I ever had, by 
carelessly Jetting my sheep remain in the field 
during the operation, which caused a second ap- 
plication and a double dose; for my sheep eat 
thistles and earth below where the salt penetrated 
and a most luxuriant crop sprung up the second 
year. Now Lam going to propose an amendment 
to Mr. MeVean’s plan ; but in order to get at it 
in my round about way, (I write so seldom that i 
can’t make short turns,) I find myself under the 
necessity of treating awhile on the culture of pota- 
toes. My object in the outset was, (as the saying 
is,) to kill two birds with one stone, as an induce- 
ment to destroy the thistle; and I wish I might 
also in my attempt to get at it. I last spring cut 
my potatoes, and sowed them broad cast, on 
near half an acre, on green sward, and covered 
about ten inches deep with straw. I likewise 
turned over about one-fourth of an acre, and har- 
rowed it down pretty smooth, and sowed and coy- 
ered in like manner, only deeper—I should think 
about fourteen inches. In the first mentioned I 
failed, in not putting on depth of straw enough, 
for the grass grew up through it more or less; 
yet I am convinced that that quantity would be 
sufficient for ploughed ground. The crop was a 
fair average,one. The other was uncommonly 
fine ; potatoes were large, clean, and as fair as ap- 
ples—grew in clusters of three to eight. Manner of 
gathering—take an iron tooth rake, and two hands 
will gather very fast—one rake and the other pick 
up. Although the season was uncommonly dry, 


there was no time when it was not sufficiently 
moist under the straw for vegetation. 

But to return to the subject first under consider- 
ation. My amendment is: Whenever the patch 
of Canada thistles is so situated that it can be 
made a potato patch of, plough it well once— 
harrow it down pretty smooth—cut your potatoes 
in the usual way—sow them broad cast. It will 
then perhaps be necessary to go over the ground 
and regulate them a littkh—some places may be a 
little too thick, others too thin; I think the pieces 
of seed ought to be six or eight inches apart; then 
cover them with straw from twelve to fifteen inches 
deep, which I think will be sufficient to keep 
down, and nearly, if not quite, destroy the thistles 
the first year. Your land, instead of being ex- 
hausted, will be vastly enriched. ‘The greater part 
of the straw used in the above process, will, by 
stacking it up dry, be suitable for a second crop. 
The land is left in fine order for any crop what- 
ever. In the case above alluded to, there was not 
a blade of grass, nor no living vegetable whatever, 
grew upon it, except the potatoes, while the land 
cultivated adjoining it was very foul. 

There seems to be a great apathy in farmers, I 
believe I may say in general, in trying to destroy 
this noxious weed. One would suppose that 
most of them considered it wholly lost labor in 
spending a few hours in a year in mowing them 
down. I had occasion, in October last, to ride out 
about eighteen miles from home, and I counted 
by the way-side twenty-three patches of the Can- 
ada thistle; only six of them had the appear- 
ance of having been mowed or molested during 
the season. 

Indeed, I am inclined to believe that, unless 
there can be some immediate profit grow out of 
the attempt to destroy them, it will not be done 
without some legislative enactment on the subject. 
I should therefore be decidedly in favor of a law, 
making it imperative on some person, in each 
town, to effect their destruction ; and at the ex- 
pense, too, of those who permitted them to grow 
on their lands, unless they would do it themselves. 

Fowlerville, Dec. 26, 1832. J. 





EXTRAORDINARY NERVE. 

A shopkeeper had in his cellar a barrel of gun 
powder, in a vault with some meal, &c. His sis- 
ter went, one night last week, to get some of the 
latter article, and, not knowing which barrel it 
was in, opened the gun-powder first and did not 
re-cover it. She presently after re-ascended, 
“Where is the candle?” said the brother, “I 
have left it sticking up in that black sand,” was 
the reply. He instantly descended, and putting 
his hands together like a funnel, he placed them 
round the candle, and thus extracted it from the 
barrel of gunpowder! When he came up stairs 


he fainted. 





A Useful Volume. Let thy thoughts and obser- 
vations be committed to writing every night, and 


sO 





, in ashort time, thou wilt have a book of pru- 





dence and experience of thy own making. How 
many fine thoughts hath the best of us forgotten. 





A ruuip, called the Fanny Kemble, was lately 
sold at Croydon to a florist in Chelsea for £100. 
So great at one time was the tulip mania in Hol- 
land that £500 has been given for a tulip, and a 
single root was considered an ample fortune for a 


young lady in marriage. 
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FARMER’S WORK. 

Culting Trees for Reproduction. 
Newhall, of Lynnfield, Mass., states, that ** Hav- 
ing wood land from which I have cut annually, 


General J. 


for several years past, from twenty to fifty cords 
of wood, it has been my practice to have it cut at 
the time and in the manner that would best insure 
To ef- 


fect this purpose I never allow a tree to be cut till 


a strong and vigorous growth of sprouts. 


after the autumnal frosts have caused the leaves to 
fall, and the sap to descend to the roots, nor later 
in the vernal season than the middle of April. 
The manner of cutting is to leave the stumps 
nearly on a level with the surface of the ground, 
from which the suckers are much more strong 
and vigorous, and less liable to be injured by high 
winds, than a growth from stumps cut twelve or 
fifteen inches high, as is the practice of some. 

‘¢ Pursuing this course I have never been dis- 


appointed, and have now on land, from which 


trees were cut in the midst of winter, a growth of 


sprouts of the most vigorous and promising ap- 
pearance. 

“Respecting large trees, the growth of cen- 
turies, cut them at whatsoever season you please 
there is scarcely one stump in a thousand that 
will produce suckers. 

‘¢In a community where fuel is an expensive 
article every proprietor of woodland should manage 
it in such a way, as not only to be profitable to 
himself, but as shall preserve the growth for the 


generation to come.” 





CALVES, 

Those which are brought forth early are gen- 
erally best for raising, as they will eudure the 
first winter better: and, if heifers, will gener- 
ally be with calf a year sooner than those which 
are calved late. The most promising calves 
should be selected for rearing, and the rest fatted 
and killed. There are three methods of feeding 
ealyes; the first is, to let them run about with 
their dams the whole of the first year; a plan, 
which is productive of the best cattle, though not 
the least expensive. A second mode, recommend- 
ed by Dr. Deane, is to take the calf from the cow 
the next day after it is ealved, and let it have only 
two teats of the cow to suck during the first week, 
three during the seeond, and all during the third 
and fourth; and in this way he says they will be 
fatter in the end than if they had all at first. The 
teats which are not given them should be previous- 
ly milked. 

Mowbray says “the calf may be sold (or taken 
away from the cow) as soon as it has drawn 
off the beastings, or first milk, unless any coring 
or defect in the cow’s udder or teats may render 
it desirable for the calf to suck a few days, in 


order that the action may clear off any ebstruc- 





tions, for which the butting of the calf’s head is 
generally the best remedy. If intended to be fat- 
tened for the butcher, it must be kept in a pen, 
particularly dry and clean, suckled twice a day at 
regular hours, always have the first, which is the 
thinnest of the milk, and not be permitted to over- 
charge its stomach. Lumps of soft chalk are 
usually placed for the calf to lick, as an absorbent 
to neutralize those acidities engendered in the 
stomach from feeding on milk. It seldom pays 
to fatten a calf beyond ten or twelve weeks, 

A ealf may be 


Weaning and rearing Calves. 


weaned by being gradually accustomed to suck milk | 


in a pail through the fingers. Many are reared on 
very little milk mixed with hay-tea, liuseed or 
other slops; fed on straw in the winter, and in 
summer on the common—such cannot be expect- 
ed to turn to much aw ount. The best cattle are 
reared from the teats well wintered in good shelter, 
and full fed, until they attain their proper growth. 
Warmth and dry lodging are of the utmost con- 
sequence to the improvement of all young ani- 
mals. Calves may, however, be reared to good 
profit by being suffered to suck a very moderate 
quantity daily, the bulk of their food consisting of 
skimmed milk thickened with oat or wheat-meal ; 
their winter food being carrots or Swedish-turnips 
sliced, and oat-straw, with a small quantity of hay 


daily. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DISEASE IN OXEN,. 

Mr. Fessenpen.—Sir, in answer to you and 
your correspondent, at Dunstable, as to the cause 
and eure of a holdfast—1 believe it is always | 
‘aused by either a tooth, or teeth, irritating the | 
inside of the cheek, or a severe injury done to the 
part. As to the cure, in the first case, the fiur- 
mers in this vicinity have cured their cattle by | 
extracting the tooth or teeth that caused the irri- | 
tation, and consequent callous. After the offend. | 
ing tooth or teeth are extracted the hold/ast sub- | 
sides by degrees untik it ultimately disappears. 
As to the instrument for extracting the teeth of 
cattle any ingenious blacksmith can make one of 
iron something similar to those used by dentists, 
only larger. As to the latter cause I should think 
it rather difficult to cure on account of the injury 
done the bone—TI shall however have as much 
faith in the application of some stimulating oint- 


If your correspondent suc- 


ment as any thing. 

ceeds in curing his ox I wish he would give the 

public the faets. Yours, C. B. HU. 
L., N. H., Jan, 21, 1833. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
The President of the 


United States has communicated to Congress a 


President's Message. 


long and able Message relative to the present 
aspect of South Carolina policy. To give a 
synopsis of this would be as impracticable for us 
as it is unnecessary. Some brief sketches of the 
fucts it asserts and deductions drawn from such 


facts are all we shall attempt. 


The Message asserts the S, C, Convention on 











lhe enforced only by the’ sword.” 
| J - 


the 24th of Noy. last, passed an Ordinance de- 
claring certain acts of Congress therein mentioned, 
within the limits of that State to be absolutely null 
and void, and making it the daty of the Legisla- 
ture to pass such laws as would be necessary to 
carry the declaration into effect from and after the 
Ist of February next. It asserts also that the 
State authorities of S. C. are actively organizing 
their military resources—that a recent Proclama- 
tion of the Governor, of 8S. C., has openly defied 
the authority of the Executive of the Union, and 
general orders from the head-quarters of the State, 
have announced his determination to accept the 
services of volunteers, to ‘hold themselves in 
readiness to take the field at a moment’s warning,” 
and a rendezvous has been opened for the pur- 
pose of enlisting men for the magazine and muni- 
That the Courts of the U. S. shall 


have neither original nor appellate jurisdiction in 


cipal guards, 


cases arising out of the nullification-ordinances and 
laws. After stating many other acts of similar 
nature and tendency the Message continues, 

‘By these various proceedings, therefore, the 
State of South Carolina has forced the General 
Government to decide the new and dangerous al- 
ternative of permitting a State to obstruct the exe- 
cution of the laws within its limits, or seeing it at- 
tempt to execute a threat of withdrawing from the 
Union.” It is then shown that allowing the acts 
complained off are oppressive and unconstitution- 
al, the nullifiers have mistaken their remedy.  “ If 
the Federal Government exercise powers not war- 


ranted by the Constitution, and immediately af- 


| fecting individuals, it will scarcely be denied that 


the peculiar remedy is a recourse to the judiciary.” 
South Carolina ** has set her own will and author- 
ity above the laws, has made herself arbiter in 
her own ease, and has passed at once over all in- 
termediate steps to the measures of avowed re- 
sistance, which, unless they be submitted to can 
The Message 
shows the absurdity of South Carolina’s claiming 
to be a component part of the Union, and partici- 
pating in the national councils, and sharing in the 
publie benefits, without contributing to the burth- 
ens; ‘asserting the dangerous anomaly of con- 
tinuing in an association without acknowledging 
any other obligation to its laws than what depends 
upon her own will.” 

The duties of the President and Congress in 
such a crisis are then pointed out, and the revival 
of former laws with some modifications, which 
were enacted to enforce obedience to the laws of 
the United States is recommended. The prosper- 
ity, Which the nation has enjoyed under the Fed- 
eral Union for forty-four years is adverted to; 
and the Message concludes with an aspiration 
‘‘that the Great Ruler of Nations may so guide 
your deliberations and our joint measures as that 
they may prove salutary examples, not only to 
the present, but to future times, and solemnly 
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tion men of South Carolina have mounted the 
“blue cockade.” It will impart a portion of its own 


hue to its wearer.” 


The number of deaths in New York last year 
was 10,359, being 3996 more than ever occurred 
before in any one year; 3515 died of cholera, chol- 
era morbus 93, consumption 1415, convulsions 


501, intemperance 119, small pox 89. 


The Jeffersonian, a New York paper, has a 
large rat-trap placed over the list of marriages. 





EXPRESSES. 
Tue Richmond Compiler of the Sth inst. says: 
“We hear rumors of two expresses having passed 
through this city from Washington for the south ; 








THE PLANTER’S GUIDE. 

JUST published, and for sale by Geo. C. BaRRETT, at the 
New England Farmer Office,—the Planter’s Guide ; or, a Prac- 
tical Essay on the best method of Giving Immediate Effect to 
Wood,by the removal of Large Trees and Underwood ; 
an attempt to place the Art, and that of General Arboriculture 
on fixed and Phytological principles ; interspersed with obser- 
vations on General Planting, and the improvement of real land- 
Originally intended for the climate of Scotland. By 


Bart. LL. D. F. R.S. E., ete. Price $5. 


being 


scape. 
Sir Henry Steuart, 





NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST. 

JU y ie lished and for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, Nos. 
51 & , North Market Street, Tur New AmeERICAN Or- 
cH ARDIS" r, or a treatise on the cultiv ation and management of 
Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adapted to 
cultivation i in the United States. 

This is recommended to the public as a treatise well worthy 
a place in every farmer’s library, containing an account of the 
most valuable varieties of fruit, “and the remedies for the mala- 


dies to which fruit trees are subject from noxious insects and 
other causes. 


Also, the varieties of the Grape with their modes 


JUST published, the New England Farmer’s Almanac of 
1833, by T. G. Fressenpen, editor of the New England Far- 
mer—containing the usual variety of an almanac, and several 
articles on agriculture, by the editor and others, Price 50 
eents per dozen. Nov. 7 





EASTMAN’S STRAWCUTTER. 
FOR Sale cheap—one of Eastman’s StRAWCUTTERS, new 
in November, a perfect machine and in good order, not baving 








of culture, &c. 


Price $1,25. 


been used more than a dozen times. It will be sold cheap,o r 
exchanged for neat stock. Inquire of KENDALL BROOKS, 
Saddler, Roxbury Street, near the Boston line. jy 16 





KIMBALL'S 
Stock and ty r Manufactory, Linen Drapery, Hosiery 
nd Glove Store, No. 12, Washington Street, Boston. 





NUTTALL’S ORNITHOLOGY. 
JUST received by Geo. C. Barrett, No. 51 and 52, North 
Market Street, Boston :-— 
A Manual of the Ornithology of the United States, and of 
Canada. By Thomas Nuttall, A, M., F. L.8.; with 53 en- 
gravings, Price 33, 50. Deg. 12. 
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MISCELLANY. 
TO THE WINDS. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 











YF viewless minstrels of the sky! 


I marvel not, in umes gone by, 
That ye were deified ; 

For, even in this later day, 

To me, oft has your power or play 
Unearthly thoughts supplied. 


Awful your power! when by your might, 
You heave the wild waves, crested white, 
Like mountains in your wrath : 
Ploughing between them vallies deep, 
Which to a seaman, rous’d from sleep, 
Yawn like Death’s opening path! 


Graceful your play! when, round the bower 

Where beauty culls Spring’s loyeliest flower, 
To wreath her dark locks there ; 

Your gentlest whispers lightly breathe 

"lhe leaves between, flit round that wreath, 
And stir her silken hair. 


Still, thoughts like these are but of earth, 
And you ean give far loftier birth !— 

Ye come! we know not whence! 
Ye go! can mortals trace your flight ? 
All imperceptible to sight, 

Though audible to sense. 


The Sun—his rise and set, we know! 
The Sea—we mark its ebb and flow ; 

The Moon—her wax and wane; 
The Stars—man knows their courses well ; 
The Comets’ vagrant path can tell -— 

But You his search disdain. 


Ye restless, homeless, shapeless things, 
Who mock all our imaginings, 
Like Spirits in a dream ; 
What epithets can words supply 
Unto the Bard who takes such high 
Unmanageable theme ? 


But one ;—to me when Fancy stirs 

My thoughts, ye seem Heaven’s Messengers, 
Who leaves no path untrod ; 

And when, as now, at midnight’s hour, 

I bear your voice ir all its power, 
It seems the Voice of God. 





BANKING. 
Abstract of a Lecture, delivered before the Boston 
Mecuanics’ Instirution, on Thursday Evening, 

Jan. 21, 1830, by Hon. Wittiam Suvuivan, 
Banks are of three kinds, banks of deposit, 
banks of discount, and banks of circulation. When 
an individual provides binself with a secure place 
for keeping, and gives notice that he will take 


charge of people’s money, it is called a bank of 


deposit. The banker pays.the depositer his mon- 
ey when called for, either in specie, or gives him 
his promise on paper, which is called a bank-bill. 
When the banker owns monies himself, and offers 
to lend them fora certain amount of interest which 


~he deducts from the depositer’s cash, it is a bank 


of discount. In this country, these three differ- 
ent banks are united ; our banks are banks both of 
deposit, discount, and circulation. 

The first bank was established at Venice, about 
650 years ago. A number of individuals, when 


they enlisted under the banners of the Cross, be- 
foré they started for the Holy Land; looked about 
for some secure place to deposit their treasures; 
and as Venice was then a rich and prosperous 
city, they placed them there: this was therefore a 
bank of deposit. The second bank was establish- 


ed at Amsterdam, 220 years ago, and was also a 
bank of deposit. The third and most important 
bank that was ever founded is the Bank of Eng- 
land, which was established about the year 1683, 
which was the period when the British national 
debt commenced, and the Government, for the 
purpose of raising money, granted certaip privi- 
leges, und among others, that of Banking. The 
bank of England had at one time in circulation 
£24,000,000. It is rather difficult to realize 
what an amount this is. If it were brought into 
American dollars, and they were placed so that 
the edges would touch, they would occupy a 
plain containing 253 square miles! If they were 
piled one above another, the column (allowing 


they were placed in teams, and drawn by oxen, 
(allowing 1 ton’s weight to each pair of oxen) it 
would take all Boston Common for the oxen to 
stand upon! é 

The British Debt at present amounts to £785, 
000,000. The whole number of inhabitants on 
the earth, according to the most accurate calcula- 
tion, is 737,000,000, Consequently, if the Brit- 
ish debt was equally assessed, upon every inhabi- 
tant of the earth, they would each be required to 
pay £1, Is. 3d! 





EXTRAORDINARY OAK. 

Pernaps the most magnificent oak this country 
ever produced was lately felled at Tooley, in Lei- 
cestershire. It will‘hardly be credited, but it is 
nevertheless true, that this tree, when cut down, 
covered three roods, the ground on which it fell 
being immediately measured. The quantity of 
timber which it contained amounted to 1100 solid 
feet. The butt was about ten feet long, and it 
had five large branches, one of which contained 
200 solid feet of timber. The tree when fairly 
butted, measured at the bottom nine feet in diame- 
ter. It produced the enormous quantity of three 
tons, 18cwt. of bark, Another striking feature of 
this most wonderful production of nature is, the 
quality and beauty of the wood, which is allowed 
to be superior to any thing of the kind ever seen; 
it bears a polish equal to the finest mahogony, and 
the grain is of a most curious and fantastical de- 
scription. Nearly the whole of the tree has been 
manufactured into various articles of drawing and 
dining room furniture, which now occupy the res- 
idence of several fainilies of the first respectability 
in the neighborhood, where, when standing, it 
had long been an object of admiration and won- 
der.—.NVational Gazette. 





Suear refiners are exposed to more heat than 
almost any class of operatives. The temperature 
in which they work is 70, 90, and sometimes !20 
deg. ; and that of the stoves is 150, 180, and often 
200 deg. Germans, bearing the heat better than 
Englishinen, are almost exclusively employed. 
Though dressed only in flannel shirts and linen 
trousers, they perspire profusely : on coming out 
of the stoves, however, they take care to rub the 
skin dry. <A disagreeable acetous exhallation, 
arises during the process, but does not appear to 
affect health, The steam also is sometimes so 
great as to prevent the men from seeing each 
other. 





THERE was a custom in Abyssinia, when fac- 
tions were violent and ready to tear each other in 
pieces for mutual wrongs, to compromise the quar- 





$10 to an inch) would be 168 miles high! If 





rel by mneans of a camel. It was agreed that no- 
body in all Abyssinia had been to blame on either 
side, but the whole mischief be it what it might, 
was the work of the camel. The camel had set the 
town on fire ; the camel had threatened to burn the 
Aga’s house and the castle; the camel had cursed 
the Grand Seignior and sheriff of Mecca; in short, 
whatever evil had befallen the state was all the 
doing of this luckless eamel. Accordingly the 
poor animal, though actually the most useful 
thing in the whole country, was despatched, each 
man transfixing him with his javelin, and so going 
his way in peace. The church seems to be just 
now the Camel of England.— Quarterly Review. 





A swell. A dandy, at Dover, was lisping out 
his wish to cross over to Calais. * But,” said he, 
** | am terribly afraid of the consequences, should 
there be a heavy sea.” ‘And you may be sure 
there will,” said one, ‘‘if you go, for there could 
not be a greater swell in the channel.” 





Taking Snuff. ‘*1 don’t care if I take a pinch of 
that,” said a man to one who held an open box ; 
«1 don’t care if you don’t,” said the other, putting 
his box in his pocket. Who snuffed ?—Lowell 
Compend. 











FOR SALE, 

THE Bull CQLLINS, got by Bolivar—dam Young Flora, 
by Celebs; Granddam the imported Cow Flora—dropt Aug. 
30, 1829—colour red and white. This Bull is one of the finest 
animals in America, and will be sold low. Apply at this office. 

Jan. 16 tf 








GARDENING. 

WANTS a Situation, a NURSERYMAN and HORTI- 
CULTURIST, who has had many years experience. He is 
a Member of the Edinburgh and Berwickshire Horticultural 
Societies. Would be glad to have immediate employ. 

jan 23 





ADDER SEED. 

THE Subscriber has tor sale 50 Bushels of MappER Seep, 
so called, consisting of a small portion of Top Root, with the 
buds attached to it; the yield is immense ; it is dug once in 3 
years. ‘Ibe culture sample and the plant perfectly hardy, Di- 
rections will be given to all who purchase—price from four to 
six dollars per bushel. Quantity of seed to plant an acre, from 
four to five and a half bushels. Time for planting, fall and 
spring. ‘The subscriber is preparing eight acres for planting— 
Orders enclosing the cash will meet with pee attention—a 
sample of the article may be seen in the hands of Mr. Jesse 
Wins.ow, Newton, Upper Falls, Mass. 

RUSSEL BRONSON. 

Bridgewater, Oneida Co. N. Y. Jan. 8, 1833. 
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